CRIMINAL   TENDENCIES   IN   NORMAL   CHILDREN
parents; it is partly formed upon the child's own sadistic phan-
tasies. But such strong repressions only stabilize the fight,
without ever bringing it to an end. Moreover, by shutting "off
phantasies, repression makes it impossible for the child to
abreact these phantasies in play, and in other ways to use them
for sublimations, so that the whole weight of these fixations is left
in a never-ending circle. It remains a circle, for repression, as I
mentioned, does not end this process. The feeling of guilt, repressed
too, is no less burdensome; thus the child repeats over and over
a variety of actions, expressing both his desires and his
wish to be punished. This desire for punishment, wrhich is a
determining factor when the child constantly repeats naughty
acts, finds an analogy in the repeated misdeeds of the criminal,
as I shall indicate later in my paper. I will remind you what
little Peter did in his game where he represented himself and his
little brother as dolls; they were naughty and were punished, they
killed their parents and their parents killed them, and then the
whole thing started over again. We see here a repetition-com-
pulsion derived from various causes, but influenced very much
by the feeling of guilt demanding punishment. Here we can
already see some differences between the normal and the neurotic
child: the intensity of the fixations, the way and the time at which
those fixations become connected with experiences, the degree of
severity and whole manner of development of the super-ego,
which is again dependent on inner and outside causes; and,
furthermore, the child's capacity for bearing anxiety and conflict,
are some of the most important factors which determine either
normal or neurotic development.
The normal child, as well as the abnormal child, uses repression
to deal with his conflicts, but since these are less intense the whole
circle will not be so strong. There are other mechanisms, too,
which both the normal and the neurotic child use, and again
only the degree will determine the issue: one is the flight from
reality. Much more than would appear on the surface, the child
resents the unpleasantness of reality and tries to adapt it to his
phantasies and not his phantasies to reality. Here we have the
answer I put off at one point, how it is possible that the child
does not show its inward suffering much outwardly. We see
that a child is very often soon consoled after it has wept bitterly;
we see it sometimes enjoying the most insignificant trifles and
conclude that it is happy. It can do this because it has a refuge
which is more or less denied to the grown-up: this is the flight
from reality. Those who are familiar with the play-life of
children know that this play-life is concerned entirely with the
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